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BEYOND THE TRAIL 


The treasures of the far untrodden glades 
Reward the wanderer from beaten ways ;— 
The fairest flowers shun the sordid gaze 

Of plodders, as the hermit thrush evades 


The crowds who do not understand her song; 
But they who venture past the last trail’s end 
Are thrilled with color melodies that blend 
With mystic music they would fain prolong. 


So pleasure seekers haunting tourist trails 
Must ever miss the artistry of life, 

And wallow in the weeds of greed and strife,— 
Commercialism follows and prevails. 

But men forsaking paths to seek the Grail 

In quiet places, Nature will not fail. 


Sam Bryan. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


The relation of the library to the High 
School student was a topic feelingly dis- 
cussed at the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association meeting in 1924. The dan- 
ger of permitting the student to monop- 
olize the library was presented by Miss 
Eva Alvord of Portland. 

“The situation is this:—during the 
school year for several periods through- 
out the day, and on practically every 
evening, the branch libraries deal with 
scores of students. They come unan- 
nounced, —tempestuously,— and in their 
unrestraint and exuberance seem at 
times to take the library by storm. Dur- 
ing their stay it becomes necessary to 
maintain a strict surveillance to keep 
quiet and order. This adds another ex- 
traneous duty to the librarian, whose 
entire attention is already needed on 
matters of a strictly professional nature. 
Her service is handicapped and no one 
patron receives his full measure of help 
and attention at such a time. 

“IT think we would all agree that much 
of the foundation structure of library 
work is in the school relation. It is a 
channel through which many of our pa- 
trons are brought to us, and a school and 
library relation is a purely natural one. 
The decision of how far the library is 
prepared to go in supplementing the 
work of schools ought to rest primarily 
with the library, and be based principally 
on the extent of its resources. 

“At the present time classes in litera- 
ture, history and civil government are 
required to find a great deal of their 
outside reading, source material and in 
some cases, their entire classroom prep- 
aration in books and magazines avail- 
able only in a public library. The re- 
sults of this patronage in terms of prac- 
tical interpretation are, a heavy wear 
and tear on expensive reference books 
and magazines, a necessary duplication 
of books not used by the general public, 
and an ever present problem of disci- 
pline, to say nothing of the exhausting 

* Note: 
Northwest Library Association, 1924, 





requirements necessary to dispense this 
phase of our work with any fraction of 
success. 

“Just what this school library work is 
supposed to consist of and does consist ot 
are quite two different things. I suppose 
there are few of us, who do not know 
what a social center the library is for 
the students who wish to meet in the 
evenings. Those of us who view this 
night after night cannot do so without 
a feeling of foreboding for the success 
of the work that the library is trying to 
do. 

“It has been my frequent observation 
of an evening that the adult public de- 
camps before the onslaught of this 
school rush. They come for a quiet hour 
of reading and browsing among the 
books and magazines but their quest 
is a vain one, for they not only fail to 
find what they come for but are actually 
routed. 

“Ought a small staff be diverted from 
the regular channels of an already full 
routine to maintain a discipline necessa- 
ry to keep a semblance of order and se- 
renity? Is it jeopardizing library work 
with the rest of our public? These are 
some of the queries that are so forcibly 
brought to our attention in these last 
years. In short is it not a case of “rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul?” And now we 
are asking ourselves “Shall we allow 
high school students to monopolize the 
branch libraries?” Let us answer it by 
remembering that because we are a free 
public library which aims to give equal 
and impartial service to all, we must 
keep a balance to preserve our neutrality 
of service.” 

And further Miss Florence Severs of 
Seattle said: 

“No group of people should be allow- 
ed to monopolize the library, if by that 
we mean that we devote our attention to 
serving that group without regard for 
the rights of others. Even if we do not 
permit the high school children to mo- 


Taken from the Proceedings of the 15th annual conference of the Paclfic 
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nopolize the library it may be true that 
we are giving them more attention than 
they deserve, and that we are allowing 
the adult to feel that we do not have the 
time to attend to his demands. 

“It often seems that students are mak- 
ing serious work with the adult impossi- 
ble under present conditions, but we fecl 
that it would be unwise, if not impossi- 
ble, to limit the use of the library by 
high school children in the evenings. If 
any boy or girl is coming there for a 
serious purpose we should do everything 
in our power to be of assistance. If he 
is coming there to have a good time, it 
is a question of discipline and belongs in 
the discussion of the next paper. 

“Many students work during the day 
and have no time to use the high school 
library during school hours or the public 
library after school. Even those who go 
to the high school library for a period 
may not find the material they want or 
have time cnough to finish their assign- 
ments. We also have to consider that 
many children do not have homes tiat 
are congenial places for study and the 
public library has to serve as a substi- 
tute. 

Even though the high school children 
do come to the library in great numbers 
in the evening we are not entirely neg- 
lecting the adult, for a certain number 
of adults may avail themselves of the 
use of the library in the early afternoon 
hours, and we serve to the best of our 
ability those who come in the evenings. 
It is also true that the serious student 
who is doing research work and the busi- 
ness and professional men find it ad- 
vantageous to consult reference material 
which is located in the central library. 
Of course it is possible that these people 
would make more use of the branch li- 
brary if there were someone there who 
would be free to do reference work. 


“Some will say that high schools now 
have their own libraries and that all of 
their work should be done there, but I 
do not think that the high school library 
can ever take the place of the public li- 
brary in the daily life of the child. The 
high school library is a selected library 
and it would be unwise to make it any- 
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thing else. The public library shou!d 
supply the demand for material that has 
cnly a temporary or occasional use and 
the child should be taught to turn to the 
larger resources of the public library 
when necessary. 

“At present we are all interested i 
the use of the library as a continuation 
school for the adult. If the high school 
pupil has learned to make use of the 
public library during the impressionable 
years of high school he will be more ap: 
to turn to the public library when he 
needs help in later life. 

“Rather than limit any group to cer- 
tain hours or to discourage them in any 
way it seems to me that we should con- 
cern ourselves with the problem of get- 
ting an adequate staff to deal with all 
who want to avail themselves of the 
privileges that the library has to offer. 
We should not make any attempt to cur- 
tail any legitimate service to the public 
but rather consider means of increasing 
it and making it more effective.” 

The “eternal problem of discipline” 
was discussed by Miss Ida Adams, libra- 
rian, West Seattle Branch, Seattle. 


“A discussion of discipline in the sum- 
mer by librarians, illustrates the say- 
ing: “In time of peace, prepare for 
war.” 

“T doubt if any young person starting 
library work, or in fact, many librarians 
who have always worked in large libra- 
ries, realize that there is any problem 
of discipline. But the librarian of a 
small or a branch library cannot over- 
look the fact that it is one of the serious 
problems with which she has to deal, and 
that it is eternal from the time the 
schools open in the fall until they close 
in the early summer. For it is with the 
young people of school age, and espe- 
cially with the high school students, that 
the difficulty arises. Of course there 
are the babies who find the acoustics of 
the building admirably suited to their 
vocal powers, then there is the runabout 
child, who approves of the library’s 
great open spaces, and of its book truck. 
There are the younger grade children 
who giggle over the Brownie books. 
Mrs. Smith meets Mrs. Jones whom she 
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hasn’t seen for a long time and says so. 
And the man who is only going to leave 
his book and does not want to let his 
cigar go out, even when he decides that 
after all he will see what books are in. 
And in addition to the humans there are 
always the dogs. But these things are 
merely annoyances and a part of our 
day’s work compared to the real problem 
of discipline of the high school boys and 
girls. 

“As there never have been, and never 
can be any written rules for the proced- 
ure in maintaining discipline, and as this 
is an informal discussion in which I fee! 
sure you will all wish to take part, I am 
going to mention only briefly some of 
the phases of the problem. 

“The branch libraries of this part of 
the country are so built that absolute 
silence is impossible. I refer to the one- 
floor plan. The best the staff can do is 
to maintain a certain degree of order by 
preventing actual disorder. 

“We talk about making the library a 
community center and that is what it 
should be, so that we are obliged to tol- 
erate some of the things which would 
not be permitted and which in fact no 
one would think of doing in the reference 
room of a large library. But it has 
seemed in the last few years that the 
high school students have tried our pa- 
tience a little beyond the limit and the 
branch librarians have been obliged to 
spend too much time doing police duty. 

“Is the trouble with the young people 
of the present day, or is it with the li- 
brarians themselves? Are the former 
worse than they have been or are the lat- 
ter poor disciplinarians ? 

“I do not know the answer, but I do 
think that the average branch librarian 
could handle the situation if she had an 
adequate staff to attend to the desk rou- 
tine during the busiest hours, so that it 
would be possible for her to supervise 
the various groups, giving help wherever 
it is needed and keeping an eye on the 
loafers. This should be done as much as 
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possible, however, without creating the 
class room atmosphere and without mak- 
ing her purpose too obvious. For it is 
a wise librarian who knows when to start 
discipline and when to stop and she 
must not allow herself to be a police of- 
ficer instead of a librarian. 

“The question of a guard may proper- 
ly come here. If it is found necessary 
to have some one in addition to the reg- 
ular staff during the evening rush, should 
this person be a uniformed policeman, 
or should he be someone like the janitor 
or an older page, who would have the au- 
thority to settle any difficult case? 

“I do not believe that we can ask the 
schools or the parents to settle our prob- 
lems for us, but I do believe that we can 
expect them to cooperate with us and 
while the degree of cooperation of par- 
ents varies with the community, I think 
that they should, at least, be notified in 
eases when the librarian contemplates 
any severity in discipline. The schoo!s 
are always willing to cooperate and even 
if the principal and teachers do not give 
active help, they can and will give in- 
formation which is invaluable in dealing 
with the separate individuals.” 

Miss Severs’ statement that “no group 
of people should be allowed to monopo- 
lize the library” deserves to be seriously 
considered. In smaller libraries where 
the services of assistants on duty have 
to be distributed over the multifarious 
demands of all comers the service often 
settles down to the demands of the most 
insistent. And “the most insistent” are 
the high school hordes spurred on by as- 
signments due on the morrow. 

The librarian should stand off and take 
a view of the situation and see whether 
other groups are not being driven away 
by the multitude of students around the 
tables. The students must be served 
but the librarian should be able to meas- 
ure the situation and to stand her ground 
in determining extra assistants which 
the work demands or the extent to which 
the library shall succumb to the demand 
from the schools. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN NEW COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
The New Public Library Building at Sun Prairie 


At the municipal election a year ago, 
the village of Sun Prairie voted by a 
considerable majority in the largest vote 
ever polled in the municipality to issue 
bonds for $10,000.00 for the purpose of 
erecting a public library building on the 
historic site of the first settler’s home. 
The homestead had been acquired by the 
village through a gift, presented for a 
public library and woman’s rest room, as 
a memorial for the first settler and his 
family. 

The early history of this landmark in 
the heart of the village is also connected 
with the early history of Wisconsin. 
Eighty-eight years ago next June the 
third, the surveying party conducted by 
Augustus A. Bird, entrusted by the ter- 
ritorial legislature with the building of 
the state capitol at Madison, on a rain- 
drenched journey of nine days through 
the wilderness from Milwaukee, came tri- 
umphantly upon the edge of a beautiful 
prairie, full of sunshine, tall grass, and 
flowers, about two miles east of the his- 
toric site under consideration. After 
joyfully naming the place “Sun Prairie”, 
these forty-five adventurous men en- 
camped for the night upon the ground 
chosen two years later by the acting 
commissioner’s brother, C.H. Bird, one 
of the above mentioned surveying party, 
for his home; and almost a century la- 
ter, by the village of Sun Prairie for its 
public library building. 

Last summer the building was erected 
under the supervision of a committee of 
the village board. On December the sec- 
ond last, the books and shelves were 
moved from the council room of the city 
hall into the splendid new building. Some 
approved new metal shelves were also 
installed. Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis, 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, assisted the librarian, Mrs. L. B. 
Cobb, in grouping and arranging the 
books. Thus, on the same spot where 
the first settler’s family leisurely read 
such two volume narratives as Marryat’s 
Peter Simple. Leigh Hunt’s Poems, 


Shakespeare, and the Bible, on long win- 
ter evenings of pioneer days, the citi- 
zens of Sun Prairie now draw their up- 
to-date reading matter at the long oak 
desk in a delightful, modern library 
room! 

The structure is appropriately colonial 
in design. The dimensions are 54 feet 
x 32 feet. The walls are tile, faced with 
red brick, with three spaces of dead 
air. The total cost of the building was 
$12,575.22. Electric light fixtures, fur- 
niture, shelves, curtains, storm windows, 
and cork carpets were provided at an 
additional cost of $834.10. 

At the right of the entrance to the 
building is the library proper, a com- 
modious, well-lighted room, with a large, 
pleasant alcove for the children’s litera- 
ture and reading table. Across the en- 
trance hall from the library room and 
fronting Main Street on the northeast 
corner of the building is the woman’s 
rest room. At the rear of this room, is 
the village electrician’s office. This 
room is so located that, if additional 
space is sometime needed for the li- 
brary, a doorway can be cut through 
from the children’s alcove. In the base- 
ment, under the library, at the west end 
of the building, is an inviting communi- 
ty room, furnished by the Twentieth 
Century Club, assisted by the King’s 
Daughters. Beneath the children’s read- 
ing room is a pasting room which is also 
equipped as a kitchenette. Remaining 
space in the basement is occupied by the 
furnace room and the village electric and 
utility store room. The building is prac- 
ticaily fire proof, so constructed that the 
rate of fire insurance is reduced 20%. 

This spring, a tree arbor vitae will be 
planted on each side of the walk ap- 
proaching the library entrance. Shrubs 
have also been ordered for the grounds. 
When the landscape gardening is com- 
pleted, the grounds will be truly attract- 
ive. 
As in Thomas Hardy’s Return of the 
Native, the heath ever exerts a forceful 
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influence upon the lives of the charac- 
ters in the story, so it seems prophetic 
that the new library building of Sun 
Prairie will quietly exert a strong, force- 
ful influence upon the lives of the peo- 
ple of the village and vicinity. Within 
three months from the time the books 
were placed in their new quarters, the 
circulation increased from 75 to 95 
books an evening. The increase includ- 
es both children and adults, the latter 
being, as a rule, patrons who did not 
formerly use the library. The public 
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and parochial schools are using the books 
increasingly. Through the kindly inter- 
est of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mssion and the thoughtful cooperation 
of the librarian, much useful material on 
special subjects is furnished for the stu- 
dents of both schools and for all readers 
who request such material. On the 
shelves, the supply of books from the Li- 
brary Commission is now almost four 
times greater than before the use of the 
new building. 
ESTELLE HAYDEN. 





Park Falls Public Library Has Formal Opening 


With the city library quartered in the 
new municipal building, Park Falls has 
one of the finest libraries in northern 
Wisconsin. Miss Edna Smith, the li- 
brarian had everything in readiness for 
the formal opening January 31st, to 
which the public was invited. About 
400 new books had been added to the 
collection, these and the new furniture 
making the room a very attractive place. 

It is a far cry from the old crowded 
quarters back of the bank to the large, 
sunny, corner room of the modern city 
building. Then, the afternoon borrow- 
ers overflowed the room, and much of 
the librarian’s work was interrupted by 
council meetings and hearings. Now, 
the readers have plenty of room and the 
librarian can work with freedom. 

In the past few years the work at the 
library has steadily increased with the 
constant addition of new books and with 
the larger circulation. The library now 
has approximately 3000 books, while the 
circulation has jumped amazingly, the 
number for the first three months of 
this year exceeding a half of the entire 
circulation for all of last year. 

With the formal opening of the libra- 
ry new hours are in effect. Hereafter 
the library will be open every afternoon, 
except Wednesday; and every evening of 
the week except Friday. The hours are 
from three until five-thirty and from 
seven until nine o’clock. 

Entering the new library room, one is 


struck with the convenience and size of 
the new home. There is plenty of room 
provided for reading tables, of which 
four have been built by the manual 
training class of the Park Falls High 
School. The new library desk allows 
many patrons to be served without 
crowding. The floor is covered with a 
cork carpet, cemented down. A four- 
drawer vertical file and a new card cata- 
logue provide for increased convenience 
in reference. There are low shelves for 
the children, and these have bulletin 
boards for pictures above them. The 
children also have a new low table and 
smaller chairs. On the shelves below 
the windows are stacked unbound num- 
bers of the current magazines for circu- 
lation, the top of these shelves affording 
broad spaces for attractive book dis- 
plays. There is also room for a dis- 
play on the desk. An _ old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel on display may prove to 
be a nucleus for an interesting collec- 
tion. Many sunny windows make the 
room cheerful by day while twelve pow- 
erful lights make for easy reading at 
night. 

One corner of the room is partitioned 
off for a workroom. Here are shelves 
for new books and books to be mended 
and bound, and for mending materials 
and files of library literature. There is 
a desk for book-keeping, a small table 
and a low cupboard for miscellaneous 
things. This workroom is also well 
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lighted and is fitted with a convenient 
tap and a bowl in one corner. 

In addition to the room itself the li- 
brary has the use of a storeroom down- 
stairs for boxes and larger supplies. 
Public lavatories and rest rooms on sev- 
eral floors of the building are open to 
the public. 

At a recent meeting of the board an- 
nouncement was made of a gift of money 
from the Parent-Teacher’s Association 
of Lymantown. The Town of Lake, the 
adjoining township, appropriated $200 to 
help defray any expenses incurred by 
the library through service out of the 
city. 

In addition to the general circulation 
comparison for January, February, and 
March are other interesting figures. For 
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the first time the children’s reading ex- 
ceeds the adult, and was of a much high- 
er quality. The children’s non-fiction 
exceeded the fiction by a small margin, 
while the adult fiction outnumbered the 
non-fiction 2 to 1. The increase in total 
circulation of 2287 volumes over that of 
the same period last year is due, it is 
felt, to the new location and the at- 
tractiveness of the room itself, together 
with increased facilities for shelving 
books. 

Park Falls is very proud of its library 
and the people and the city management 
have shown interest by provision for its 
upkeep, caretaking, and addition of an 
apprentice to help the librarian in rush 
hours. 

MAy HAIL FISCHER. 





The Waddington Memorial at Argyle 


The Argyle Public Library housed in 
the front of the beautiful new Commun- 
ity Building, was formally opened to the 
public on Saturday, March 28. The build- 
ing, a gift of F. A. Waddington as a 
memorial, is located on a prominent cor- 
ner lot purchased by the village. 

Miss Alberta Brown, circuit worker 
from the Wisconsin Library School, 
spent five days with the librarian setting 
in order the book collection and com- 
pleting the arrangements of the room 
and perfecting the charging system. 

The sunny room is equipped with care- 
fully chosen furniture supplied by the 
local furniture dealer at cost. Pongee 
hangings add to the splendid windows 


on three sides of the room. A fine li- 
brarian’s desk occupies the corner near 
the door, near which is the children’s 
corner with low shelving topped by bul- 
letin boards. 

On the opening day a story hour was 
held for the children in the morning. 
Open house was held afternoon and even- 
ing when visitors were invited to reg- 
ister as borrowers. All the members 
of the board were on duty during the 
day as hostesses and in charge of regis- 
tration. On the following Monday, 150 
books were issued. 

Mrs. Fred Brewer, the librarian, will 
attend the Wisconsin Library School this 
summer. ETHEL M. FArr. 





DUES ARE DUE TO W. L. A. 


Notices of Wisconsin library association membership dues are being sent out to mem- 


bers. 


Failure to receive a notice does not mean you are not expected to join. 


All Wisconsin librarians should become members if they do not now belong. 


Do it NOW. 


Remit the $1.00 yearly dues as soon as possible to Cora I. Lansing, Treasurer Wis- 
consin Library Association, Wausau, Wisconsin. We need the money. 


Cc. I. L. 
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DISTRICT MEETING AT WAUSAU 


On May 20th a Round Table was held 
at the Wausau Public Library with rep- 
resentatives from ten libraries present. 
Mr. C. B. Lester, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission was a 
welcome guest. 

The meeting was very informal in 
character, its main idea being to get bet- 
ter acquainted and for a little discussion 
of library problems. The scoring sched- 
ule used by libraries in the Better Cities 
contest was used as the basis for the 
talks. Much that was of interest and 
help was talked over in the two sessions. 
It was unanimously decided that all li- 
brarians present ought to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin associa- 
tion, even if it were necessary to close 
the library for the day or two on which 
the meetings are held. 


At noon the visitors were guests of 
the local board and librarian at a lunch- 
eon at the Wausau Club, after which 
board members present with Mr. Lester, 
held a meeting of their own. 

Those present at the Round Table 
were: Miss Bingham, Miss Gleason, and 
Mrs. Sheik, a board member from Rhine- 
lander; Miss Anderson from public and 
Miss Rellehan from high school library, 
Stevens Point; Miss Bartmann of Marsh- 
field, Miss Venne of Tomahawk; Miss 
Ream, Miss Erdman, Wisconsin Rapids; 
Mrs. Scribner, Miss McLaughlin, Mer- 
rill; Miss Justesen, Mosinee; Mrs. L. N. 
Larson formerly librarian at Ladysmith, 
Miss Ashcraft, Wausau high school and 
the staff of the public library with five 
of the board members. 

Cora I. LANSING. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Green Bay’s Boys’ Week 


Fifty representative citizens were 
asked to select a boy’s library. Forty- 
seven of these had very definite ideas on 
the subject and explained their choices, 
adding other titles out of their own boy- 
hood favorites. 

The favorites were as follows: 


Votes 
Treasure Island -...-<..-..-.-.2 35 
(ES a en eee 30 
Robinson Crusoe —.............< 31 
Last of the Mohicans ____------ 28 
Boy’s life of Lincoln ~_-____---_- 28 
es ere ne ener 25 
David Copperfield _......._..---_ Be 
Tom Brown’s school days__------ 22 
Bip Van Winkie ..............2 21 
Arabinn nights —..............2 20 
George Washington ___________- 20 


Two years before the mast ____- 17 


ee | eee 15 
Pe eS 14 
MODI MNOD oe acc ene coe eeS 14 


This selection attracted much atten- 
tion and the group was exhibited in the 
main library during Boy’s week. There 
was an additional display of 100 titles 


of books for boys in a special section in 
the children’s room during the week. 

The letter which called forth such en- 
thusiastic replies follows: 


Will you please check the twelve 
books on this list which you think should 
be in the library of every boy. This 
list is merely suggestive, however. If 
there are other books which you think 
more important, add those, please. We 
would like to get an expression from the 
men as to what they think a boy should 
read. Use your own boyhood experi- 
ences with books or observations on the 
reading of boys. 


These lists are being sent out to fifty 
representative men, and the books which 
are chosen as most desirable will be ex- 
hibited at the Public Library during 
Boy’s Week. 


Arabian nights 

Bible 

Boy’s King Arthur—Pyle 
Boy’s Life of Lincoln—Nicolay 
Captains Courageous—Kipling 
Dark Frigate—Hawes 

David Copperfield—Dickens 
Don Quixote—Cervantes 
George Washington—Scudder 





Wisconsin Library Association 


‘At La Crosse the Beautiful’’ 











The 1925 meeting of the Wisconsin Library Associ- 
ation is called beginning the evening of October 12 
and closing the evening of October 13. 

The executive board is making plans for a meeting 
that will be state-wide in attendance and influence. 


ADA J. MCCARTHY 
President. 


COME ACROSS TO LA CROSSE 


W.L. A. 
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Gulliver’s Travels—Swift 

Hans Brinker—Dodge 

Hero tales from American History— 
Lodge 

Jim Davis—Masefield 

Jungle Books—Kipling 

Kidnapped—Stevenson 

Lance of Kanana—French 

Last of the Mohicans—Cooper 

Master Skylark—Bennett 

Men of Iron—Pyle 

Oregon Trail—Parkman 

Pinocchio—Lorenzini 

Poems of American Patriotism—Mat- 
thews 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Robin Hood—Pyle 

Robinson Crusoe—Defoe 

Story of a bad boy—Aldrich 

Story of Dr. Dolittle—Lofting 

Story of Mankind—Van Loon 
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Swiss Family Robinson—Wyss 
Tales from Shakespeare—Lamb 
Tom Brown’s school days—Hughes 
Tom Sawyer—Twain 
Treasure Island—Stevenson 
Two years before the mast—Dana 
Uncle Remus—Harris 
Wonder book—Hawthorne 
MaRIoN SHARP, Children’s Librarian. 


Suggestions 

To those libraries which are taking The 
American Girl, Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker’s Book page will furnish welcome 
suggestions for girls’ reading. Mrs. 
Becker always seems able to pick out 
the good book which you hadn’t thought 
of. Her recommendations should put 
many good titles into circulation. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Picture Studies 


In pamphlet form some very useful 
picture studies may be secured by send- 
ing to Miss M. Emma Roberts, supervis- 
or of drawing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
These will be sold at the rate of four 
for twenty-five cents. A life sketch of 
the artist with a study of about ten of 
the artist’s pictures makes up a pam- 
phlet. There is no doubt about their 
value, and for further information the 
above author should be addressed. 


In the 600’s 


This does not refer to the subject of 
Useful Arts in the Dewey Decimal clas- 
sification. It does mean that 600 new 
members have been added to the Ameri- 
can Library Association, whose ambition 
is to reach the 10,000 mark by 1926. 

In the Association’s Bulletin for May 
1925 there is a geographical list of those 
who joined between January 1, and April 
1, 1925. It.is with a feeling of pride 
that we find Wisconsin public libraries 
have added 32 to this number, one of 
these being a public library membership. 

The following shows the distribution 
of the 32:—Baraboo, 1; Fond du Lac, 
1; Hudson, 1; Kenosha, 4; La Crosse, 
1; Madison, 11; Milwaukee, 3; Osh- 


kosh, 3; Racine, 2; Sheboygan, 3; Su- 


perior, 1; Wisconsin Rapids, 1. 


“Check This List of Suggestions in 
Making Your Plans” 


The above direction for booksellers 
heads some interesting suggestions in 
the Year-Round Bookselling News for 
May 15. These take the form of pub- 
licity for summer and fall. For Sep- 
tember-October the following is quoted 
in full; while it is primarily for deal- 
ers, some things may be adapted ad- 
vantageously in the library. 

“Fall Opening, with special advertise- 
ments and announcements, through the 
mail. Community Book Fair, with co- 
operation of clubs, schools, churches and 
public library. Use all posters issued by 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
to help advertise the Fair. See sugges- 
tions in Year-Round Bookselling News, 
August 15th, September 1st, and 15th, 
1924. 

“Window and store displays of books 
for home study, books for a boy’s or 
girl’s library, books to be discussed ut 
various literary clubs of the city during 
the winter, books recommended by local 
ministers, books on American history 
(150th anniversary of the Revolution 
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1925-1926), books for wedding gifts. Use 
posters “Find It In Books,” “In Every 
Home Books,’ “More Books in the 
Home,” “Good Books Build Character,” 
“Books Make the Home,” “Let’s Read 
Together.” 

“Letter to ministers and church lead- 
ers with announcements of new religious 
books and books recommended for the 
church library. Mention Tyndale anni- 
versary observance during 1925. 

“Letter to school principals and teach- 
ers outlining Children’s Book Week pro- 
gram and suggesting conference to ar- 
range for community celebration. Invite 
librarians, ministers, leading club wom- 
en, Rotary and Kiwanis Club members.” 

Even one of these suggestions carried 
out with a definite purpose will often 
bring about new or renewed interest in 
books. 


For the Quiet Zone 


“A library is not silent simply because 
people are not talking. Clacking heels, 
scraping chairs, shuffling feet make nois- 
es, too, unless the floor is one that dead- 
ens sound.” This quotation is taken 
from a pamphlet advertising floor cover- 
ing for business floors,—offices, libraries, 
etc. While it is in the form of adver- 
tising material there is a great deal of 
information about certain qualities in 
floor covering which contribute to intel- 
ligent observations on the subject. The 
illustrations are likewise informative. 
Cork carpet, linoleum and the proper in- 
stallation are carefully explained. 

The pamphlet is called Business floors 
of Armstrong’s linoleum, and will be 
sent free by writing to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Another pamphlet from this company 
is Detailed directions for laying and car- 
ing for linoleum. 


Ventilation Report 


The Crusader of the Wisconsin Anti- 
tuberculosis Association, v. 14, no. 1, 
Jan. 1923 is “Ventilation report num- 
ber”. It contains advance abstracts 
from articles by members of the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation. 
This commission was appointed by the 
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Governor of New York a number of 
years ago to make a thorough study of 
ventilation and ventilation systems. The 
results of this report have been publish- 
ed in book form by E. P. Dutton, price 
$15.00. It is the most complete and sci- 
entific study that has been made of this 
subject. The Crusader gives the person- 
nel of the commission and some of the 
results of their investigations. This 
pamphlet filed under the subject “Ven- 
tilation” in your pamphlet file will be 
found very useful. S.G.A. 


Book Learning Pays 


The twenty-fifth international live- 
stock exhibition at Chicago, recently 
concluded, demonstrated the fallacy of 
the popular notion that practical craft 
cannot be taught from books—that 
schools, with their paraphernalia and 
their high sounding terms cannot teach 
men as soundly as practical experience 
can teach them. 

This bit of popular dogma has been 
especially strong among farmers, cattle- 
raisers and agrarians in general, who 
have long looked upon the “gentlemen 
farmers” of the agricultural schools as 
misguided theorists. The exhibition 
proved otherwise. In open competition 
with hundreds of practical farmers and 
herdsmen a smaller number of collegiate 
exhibitors ran away with practically all 
of the prizes. 

The livestock exhibited by agricultural 
schools and experimental institutions 
was in almost every instance superior to 
the livestock entered by the so-called 
barnyard group of competitors. Breeding, 
milk production, wool crop and food value 
records were all captured by the book- 
learning group. By and large it was an 
overwhelming indorsement of scientific 
method as against the traditional trial- 
and-error procedure toward hard-earned 
experience. 

The Chicago exhibition adds data to 
the case for farmer education. It ought 
also to have a measurable effect in 
other quarters where sceptic disapproval 
of educational values still exists. 

The Providence Journal 
December 29, 1924 
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Of Course! 


A Board member. “Instead of getting 
one of those expensive desks from the 
library supply house, why don’t you de- 
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sign one just as you want it and we'll 
have the local planing mill make it.” 
The Librarian. “When your wife 
wants a grand piano does she design it 
and have the carpenter make it?” 
Ashland Public Library 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


At this season, all are working with 
the end of the year in sight, and are 
bending their energies to last problems 
and lessons, the completion of bibliogra- 
phies, and preparation for the final ex- 
aminations. Plans for Commencement 
are in the air too, June 18 being the date 
this year. 

Positions for next year are also of a 
paramount interest, and as the Bulletin 
goes to press announcement of the fol- 
lowing appointments of the Class of 
1925 can be made. All except seven of 
the class have already accepted posi- 
tions, and six of these have extra sum- 
mer work. The demand for trained li- 
brarians still continues far in excess of 
the supply and it is gratifying to have 
the students so advantageously placed 
thus early in the season. 


Ruth M. Bird, assistant, High School Li- 
brary, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Dagny Borge, junior reviser, Wisconsin 
Library School, Madison. Miss Borge 
has been engaged for special catalog- 
ing in the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment for the summer. 

Alberta L. Brown, assistant librarian, 
Creighton University Library, Omaha, 
Nebr. Miss Brown serves as reviser 
for the Summer Library School, Iowa 
University. 

Katharine S. Davidson, assistant in ref- 
erence work, Public Library, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Suzette Dunlevy, librarian, High Schoo! 
Library, Evansville, Ind. 

Juanita Engstrand, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Argo, Ill. 

May Hail Fischer, assistant cataloguer, 
Connecticut College for Women, New 
London, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Sarah D. M. Fisher, first assistant, cir- 
culation department, Public Library, 
Vancouver, B. C. Miss Fisher is to 
conduct a training class for appren- 
tices in the Racine Public Library dur- 
ing the summer. 

Nyria V. Gile, assistant, junior high 
school library, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Julia E. Hahn, assistant, catalogue de- 
partment, Public Library, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Myrtle G. Hart, librarian, Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mildred Hasse, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Beloit, Wis. 

Mary L. Henderson, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Burlington, Iowa. 

Clara Hinton, cataloguer, Public Library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Alice M. Kenton, librarian, High School 
Library, Denver, Colo. 

Aileen E. MacGeorge, librarian, Public 
Library, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Flossie M. Martin, cataloguer, Public Li- 
brary, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Hester Meigs, assistant, children’s de- 


partment, Public Library, Superior, 
Wis. 

Hazel Merry, assistant, acquisition de- 
partment, Public Library, Dayton. 
Ohio, 4 

Ann Mittelman, assistant, catalogue de- 
partment, Public Library, Detroir, 
Mich. 


Anna R. Moore, acting-librarian, sum- 
mer session, Oshkosh State Normal 
School. 

Gertrude L. Nash, assistant, catalogue 
department, Public Library, Dayton, 
Ohio. Assistant for summer work, 
Cleveland Public Library. 
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Augusta M. Nielsen, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Burlington, Wis. 

Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, assistant, Public 
Library, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Helen L. Pier, assistant, catalogue de- 
partment, Gilbert M. Simmons Public 
Library, Kenosha, Wis. 

Emilie W. M. Réd, assistant, children’s 
department, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Mary L. Spalding, assistant, reference 
department, University of Minnesota 
Library. 

Berdine Thornton, librarian, High School 
Library, Goshen, Ind. Summer as- 
sistant, rural department, Public Li- 
brary, Elkhart, Ind. 

Lydia Wegner, assistant, catalogue de- 
partment, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Marya Zaturenska, special feature writ- 
er, Milwaukee Journal. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Appleton. Mrs. M. L. Embrey has 
been appointed assistant in the public 
library to succeed Miss Bernice Schottler 
who has resigned her position. 

H. R. Beske has been appointed a 
member of the library board to succeed 
William Fountain. 

Ashland. “I didn’t know that the li- 
brary took Radio Broadcast! I didn’t 
know that you took Life! The ‘didn’t 
knows’ have it.” 

This introduction was used for the list 
of the library’s magazines in the local 
paper. 

Augusta. Library has been enlarged 
by the addition of an adjoining room 
making two rooms now available. The 
quarters are steam heated and have 
been newly papered. A portion of one 
room has been partitioned off for storage 
and work room. New cases have been 
added to increase the book capacity. 

Berlin. Miss Biggert attended the 
Fox River district library meeting at 
Oshkosh. 

Blair. A program given for the bene- 
fit of the library netted $103.20. 

Cumberland. “The Library Board met 
for the regular meeting on Friday of 
last week and re-elected the following 
officers: Mr. Lewis Larson, president; 
Mrs. H. S. Comstock, vice president; and 
Mrs. W. G. Miller, secretary. 

“The report of the librarian contained 
several recommendations and sugges- 


tions and they were favorably received 
and acted upon. 

“The present system of lighting the 
reading room has long been unsatisfac- 
tory both from the point of service and 
attractiveness, and it was decided to in- 
stall the indirect lights in the very near 
future if the cost is not too excessive for 
our appropriation. 

“The amount for the purchase of new 
books was fixed at $350 per year. This 
amount, plus the cost of periodicals and 
rebinding old books will bring the ‘Read- 
ing Material Budget’ well over $500.00. 
The amount spent last year was $455.66. 
We have come to the time in the history 
of the library when more shelf room is 
an absolute necessity. There is avail- 
able space between and under the win- 
dows which, if utilized for this purpose, 
will relieve the congestion and add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the room. 
Mr. John Erickson, who is a member of 
the Library Board as a representative 
from the City Council, was directed to 
report at the next meeting of the Board 
as to the cost and advisability of this 
improvement. 

“Instead of the quarterly meetings 
hitherto held the first Friday of January, 
April, July and October, the time was 
changed to the last Friday of each 
month, and the time 4:30 o’clock P. M. 

“The statistical report for January, 
February and March showed the circu- 
lation of children’s books to have been 
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in January 800, in February 770, and 
March 800, a total of 2,370 books for the 
quarter. And the circulation of books to 
adults to have been in January 1,414, 
February 1,401 and March 1617, a total 
of 4,432 books for the quarter. Fines 
and rentals for January were $11.97, 
February $9.00, March $13.80, a total of 
$34.77.” Cumberland Advocate. 

New shades have been added for the 
windows at the rear of the library where 
the sun pours in in the afternoon mak- 
ing intense heat in the work room and 
librarian’s office. 

The library sponsored a petition for 
support for the University of Wisconsin, 
addressed to the State Legislature. This 
petition was presented to the Legisla- 
ture by Senator Casperson. 


The librarian gave a Mother’s Day ad- 
dress to the High School Y. W. girls who 
had invited their mothers as guests. The 
program was followed by social hour 
and light refreshments. 

County library service by Harriet C. 
Long has been purchased by the library. 
A review of the book appears in the 
local paper. 


Darien. The Woman’s Club from 
Sharon consented to repeat the perform- 
ance of “Listen Ladies” for the benefit 
of the Darien library, on Saturday even- 
ing, May 9. This play which was so 
popular at Sharon was also enthusiastic- 
ally received at Darien. Other features 
of the program were musical numbers by 
local talent. 


Dodgeville. At the request of the li- 
brary board the City Council enlarged 
the library room, removing the partition 
at the rear. The entire enlarged room 
has been redecorated with soft tan walls 
and white shelving around the room. 
This change relieves the crowded condi- 
tion of the shelves and makes it possible 
to offer reading room space to the com- 
munity. During the summer plans will 
be made to carry on enlarged library 
service throughout the winter and the 
attractive room will certainly add much 
to the people’s pleasure in using the li- 
brary. 
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Fond du Lac. An apprentice class 
will be conducted at the library during 
the summer for a six weeks’ course. 
This is the third such class which has 
been conducted in Fond du Lac. An ex- 
cellent course is given to the students, 
and from the apprentices so trained the 
library draws assistants for the work in 
the city. 

Miss Margaret Sweeney, assistant at 
the High School library, has resigned her 
position and was married on May 28. 

Paul W. Thiel has been appointed 
member of the library board succeeding 
L. P. Peeke. 

More than nineteen thousand (19,000) 
books were circulated from the library 
during April. 269 volumes were cata- 
logued and 93 children attended the story 
hours during the month. 

Fort Atkinson. Music week was ob- 
served by a critical examination of the 
library’s music collection followed by the 
resolve to add new titles to the excellent 
books already on the shelves. A newsy 
review of Galapagos appeared in the pa- 
per revealing the facts that the book 
concerns the territory where the original 
Robinson Crusoe experienced many of 
his adventures. 

Fox Lake. Mrs. R. Y. Wallace, for a 
number of years a faithful member of 
the library board, died suddenly the last 
of April. George Roberts, a member of 
the village board, has been appointed to 
fill her place. 

Galesville. “The map of good stories” 
is being used by the library to empha- 
size some of the books dealing with va- 
rious parts of the United States. In ob- 
serving music week, the library added 
two valuable books to the music collec- 
tion. 

New shelving has been built across the 
end of the main room and in the little 
reference room, adding much needed 
space for books. 

Green Bay. Miss Sybil Schuette ad- 
dressed the Child Welfare Department of 
the Green Bay Woman’s Club recently. 
Miss Schuette introduced to her audi- 
ence the seven joys of reading. The talk 
was much enjoyed by the club members. 
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Miss Sharp, head of the children’s de- 
partment, carried on an interesting ex- 
periment during the past week which is 
reported elsewhere in this number. Miss 
Sharp also talked recently before the 
parent-teacher association on good books 
for children. 

The Chronicles of America comprising 
50 volumes and covering the field of 
American history from the early explo- 
rations down to the world war have re- 
cently been added to the library. These 
volumes are written by experts and have 
proved a very popular collection. 

Kaukauna. About forty persons at- 
tended the celebration of unveiling a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth Dayton in 
the public library recently. Mrs. Dayton 
was a charter member of the Woman’s 
Club and one of the first members of the 
Kaukauna library board. The memorial 
is a bas-relief representing four angels 
bearing a laurel wreath. The celebra- 
tion included the reading of a number of 
Mrs. Dayton’s poems. 

Miss Kelly, assistant librarian, has re- 
signed her position to return to her home 
in Belfast, Ireland. 

Ladysmith. The Better Cities Contest 
has stimulated everyone toward making 
Ladysmith a good place in which to live. 
The public library shares much in con- 
tributing to Ladysmith’s advantages, it 
the expressed opinions of the citizens are 
an indication. Not only is the library 
service featured frequently in the local 
paper but the trade paper of the Dit- 
manson Company with a circulation of 
5,000 copies carried recently a full page 
of information regarding the library. 
This included a floor plan of the library 
with location of book collection drawn by 
two high school boys and articles on the 
library and its service by other high 
school students. The library, in turn, 
has made available material to be used 
by the students in writing civic essays 
to promote Ladysmith’s welfare. 

The report for 1924 gives much ma- 
terial for study. The per capita circula- 
tion has jumped to 11.2. In connection 
with the county work, the figures show 
that during the last months of 1924, 
16 traveling libraries were sent out into 
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the county and 118 schools were fur- 
nished with reading circle collections. 
Even more interesting and surprising is 
the report of inter-library loans for the 
last six months of 1924. In response to 
individual requests for material on spe- 
cial subjects, 240 volumes have been bor- 
rowed from the Milwaukee public li- 
brary, the James J. Hill library of St. 
Paul and the Traveling Library depart- 
ment. 

Miss Aten, the librarian, gave an in- 
teresting talk to normal students re- 
cently, telling of four ways in which the 
library would be glad to cooperate with 
them as teachers next year. The talk 
was a most profitable one and highly ap- 
preciated by all. 

In connection with the books on dis- 
play for spring gardening, material was 
also collected at the library for the 
school children’s “clean up” letter. 

A complete inventory of the magazine 
collection of the library has been made 
and such numbers as are found to be 
missing are published in the paper with 
the request that these be contributed to 
the public library from private sources 
to complete the library’s files. 

Lake Geneva. The public library re- 
ports 8,500 volumes in the collection and 
over 50 magazines regularly subscribed 
for. The collection includes French, 
Italian, and Spanish books, in addition to 
the English titles. 

Lake Mills. Popular reprints in rein- 
forced bindings from two companies 
have been placed in circulation at the 
same time. A study will be made of the 
durability of the bindings from the two 
companies. 

Marinette. Many old favorites, long 
absent, have been returned to the library 
during the book homecoming week. Dur- 
ing the spring housecleaning, housewives 
were urged to look in their book cases 
for a library volume which might be 
hiding there. 

Mauston. The Thief of Bagdad was 
exhibited for three days at a local theater 
for the benefit of the Library. 


Menasha. The report of the good serv- 
ice rendered by the local library has 
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found its way into the outside world for 
in the Library and the community, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, of Youngstown, says 
that “good library service in Menasha, 
Wisconsin, produces results in Cleveland, 
Ohio.” 

The library heralded spring by con- 
tributing bird books and gardening man- 
uals, 

The library thermometer recorded the 
steady increase of circulation during the 
winter months and also responded to the 
effect of the warmer days of the summer 
when the outdoors attracted some read- 
ers away from books. 


Milwaukee. An official branch of the 
Milwaukee public library has been estab- 
lished in the lobby of the Journal build- 
ing. Hundreds of the best novels and 
popular books on general subjects are 
available for circulation in this conven- 
ient down town branch. All the service 
rendered at the main library may be had 
through this convenient branch. 

“Street car reading courses” is the 
novel project which Miss Miriam B. 
Tompkins, head of the readers’ bureau, 
recently offered to library patrons. 
These courses, of which there are forty 
sets, consist of books in convenient sizes 
for carrying in the pocket. The groups 
are short and cover drama, fiction, hu- 
mor, history, biography, music, poetry, 
science, philosophy and religion. 

W. P. Stewart, Milwaukee weather ob- 
server, addressed the library staff at a 
noon luncheon recently. 

Monroe. Music week was most fit- 
tingly observed by the presentation to 
the library of a valuable collection of 
bound music to be known as the Joseph 
Wood memorial. Funds for the purchase 
of this collection which was selected with 
the utmost care came from the Choral 
Union, a musical organization of the 
Universalist church. It was given in 
honor of the late Joseph Wood, the re- 
vered leader and director of the Choral 
Union. These books are to be made 
available to the community by being cir- 
culated as other books are loaned from 
the library. The collection has been fully 
catalogued. 
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Mt. Horeb. The library has been 
moved from the rooms over the garage 
to attractive rooms in the new bank 
building. On the occasion of the opening 
of the new rooms, the library held open 
house throughout the day. A large num- 
ber of visitors attended and were shown 
through all parts of the bank building. 
The library furniture has all been re- 
finished and the room is in immaculate 
order and ready for use. Dr. Schulz 
proved himself an efficient executive 
when he directed the moving of 1,800 
volumes and all library furniture and 
other supplies from the old location to 
the new in two days. Indirect lighting 
system and adequate window space pro- 
vide sufficient light both night and day. 


A benefit musical home talent play 
was given for the library early in June. 


North Fond du Lac. Mrs. V. M. Plath 
was elected secretary of the library 
board to succeed Mrs. Lewis Back. 

A public card party was held for the 
benefit of the library the proceeds of 
which are to be used to purchase new 
books. 

Oconto. Brown canvas bags from the 
Hoegee Company of Los Angeles have 
been purchased for use in transporting 
collections of books from the library to 
distant stations. 

Oconto County. The appropriation 
from the county board has been in- 
creased to $800 for 1925. The circulation 
for the first part of the year continues 
to grow. 

Plans are under way to establish a new 
library in Gillett, under the auspices of 
a committee of citizens. County library 
books will be available for this library in 
addition to the collection locally acquired 
and the magazines subscribed to. 

Oshkosh. The completed report of the 
library in the Better Cities Contest has 
been filed and shows that the library 
will grade high in the contest, according 
to the report of the general committee. 
While the exact figures were not given 
out, it was indicated that the library 
will rank close to the possible 1,000 
point score set as perfect standard. For 
instance, the report reveals that the Osh- 
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kosh library is approximately 30 per 
cent above the standard in the circula- 
tion of books and 50 per cent above in 
the number of borrowers registered. 
Another feature shown in the report is 
that every portion of the city is within 
a mile radius of a library agency. Adults 
are permitted to draw as many books 
at one time as they desire with the ex- 
ception of special seven-day books. The 
library also has one and one third book 
for every citizen. 


Ripon. New double stacks have been 
placed in the store room down stairs to 
care for the large local history collection 
the library has accumulated. Specially 
built shelves have been made to accom- 
modate the volumes of newspapers which 
must be carefully preserved. A part of 
the room has also been made available 
for story hours. 


Rio. “On Wednesday, last week, a 
life-size bronze bust of Abraham Lincoln 
was unveiled at the Rio Public Library. 
This work of art is a gift to the village 
library from C. J. Linquist as a memo- 
rial to his wife, Susannah Hawes Lin- 
quist. 

“The statue was unveiled by Mrs. 
R. C. Bennett and the presentation on 
behalf of the donor was made by Rev. 
R. C. Bennett. Mrs. G. A. Sundby, for 
the library, received the gift with a well 
chosen word of acceptance. 


“The principal address at the cere- 
monial was given by H. Rood of Madi- 
son.”—Democrat. 


Racine. All events of local interest 
are marked by the public library by con- 
tributing from the collection the best 
material available. The news notes ap- 
pearing in the paper chronicle music 
week, national baby week, and the com- 
ing of vacations;. These topics are em- 
bellished by interesting reviews of the 
book material. 

Moody’s investor’s service has recently 
been added to the library. 


Reedsburg. National garden week was 
emphasized by publishing the library’s 
contributions to the subjects in the pa- 
per, accompanied by President Coolidge’s 
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endorsement of the movement and by 
spring poetry. 


River Falls. In the recent civic ex- 
hibit, the public library shared by hous- 
ing the high school exhibition of the 
value of English. 

Returns from the recent canvass, con- 
ducted by the library board for funds 
to support the library throughout the 
coming year have been unusually grati- 
fying. Nearly $240 has been contrib- 
uted to date by various organizations in 
addition to a large number of smaller 
contributions, totalling almost a hundred 
dollars. 


Sharon. The library report was an 
important feature of a recent Woman’s 
Club meeting. It showed 1,528 volumes 
in the library with an average of 33 
loaned per day. Of the money recently 
received from the performance of “Listen 
Ladies”, $40 was spent for new books, 
especially for juvenile books. Reinforced 
bindings were ordered. The Club is par- 
ticularly gratified by the improvements 
in records and library routine which 
were established by Miss Fisher of the 
Wisconsin Library School during March. 
She demonstrated the mending of books, 
installed the use of pamphlet cases and 
organized a card index of the collection 
as worn-out or useless books were dis- 
carded. 

The walls of the library room have 
been redecorated by a special appropria- 
tion from the village board. Numerous 
compliments have been received on the 
improved appearance of the library. 


Sheboygan Falls. Inspired by a gift of 
books, cases and furniture for the com- 
munity’s use from Mrs. W. C. Thomas 
last fall, interested members of the 
women’s club organized a public library 
under the leadership of Miss Sarah L. 
Sprat and Mrs. J. E. Newhouse. The li- 
brary was housed in one small room dur- 
ing the winter until an attractive sepa- 
rate building, vacated and redecorated, 
was made available through the gener- 
osity and interest of Dr. Nichols. 

This building, centrally located, offers 
a separate reading room, adult room, 
children’s room and a storage room. Ar- 
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rangements for the transfer had been 
made by the women’s club so that when 
special assistance was available from the 
Wisconsin Library School no time was 
lost, and a committee of club members 
worked untiringly under the direction of 
Miss Sarah Fisher for two weeks, set- 
ting in order the collection, classifying 
and shelf listing the books and establish- 
ing a lending system. 

When the library was reopened in the 
new quarters, the patrons were delighted 
with the spacious and attractive arrange- 
ments. 

The work of the librarian is being un- 
dertaken for the present by volunteers 
from the club. 

South Milwaukee. During April, the 
library placed in circulation 812 more 
books than in April of last year. 

Sturgeon Bay. An exhibit of color 
productions of famous paintings was dis- 
played in the public library during the 
week of April 28. This exhibit was 
sponsored by the Delphian society and 
was obtained from the American Art 
Bureau. 

Sun Prairie. A tag day for the benefit 
of the library was organized by the mem- 
bers of the 20th century club, which 
netted $79. 

Traveling Library Department. Har- 
riet C. Long, chief of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department, sailed for Europe on 
May 22. During her stay in Scotland, 
Miss Long will visit some of the county 
libraries at the invitation of General 
J. M. Mitchell, secretary of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust Fund. 

Watertown. The library recorded the 
first appearance of birds in the vicinity 
as reported by youthful patrons. 

The trustees of the library who last 
year pleased so large a number of citi- 
zens by presenting Lorado Taft, brought 
Charles H. Burkholder of Chicago, to the 
city on May 15. Mr. Burkholder spoke 
on “The Treasures of the Chicago Art 
Institute.” 

Waukesha. The annual bird contest 
for children was held at the library on 
Saturday, April 25. The children iden- 
tified birds from pictures posted in the 
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library, using the bird books in the col- 
lection to aid in the identification. 

Waupun. The book notes and library 
news have recently appeared on a strik- 
ing orange sheet. The text is set up 
with good headings which makes easy 
reading. 

Wausau. The week of May 4-11 was 
homecoming book week for the Wausau 
public library. The library hopes to 
clear the records of outstanding fines by 
this special effort. 

The district meeting held here is re- 
corded elsewhere in this Bulletin. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Stringent rules 
have been enacted regarding unpaid 
fines; for the library intends to keep its 
patrons’ accounts in a businesslike way. 
Any fine against a patron’s name must 
be paid before more books can be drawn. 
Part-payment will be accepted every 
time a patron wishes to draw a book. 
This is following the footsteps of Mil- 
waukee public library which has taken 
definite measures to have an ordinance 
passed in Council, imposing an additional 
fine on persons who fail to pay the fine 
on overdue books. 

Whitehall. New shelving has been put 
across one end of the room to increase 
the capacity of the library. The hours 
have been changed to 12:30 P. M. to 9:30 
P. M. daily, except Sunday. Formerly 
when the telephone exchange was in the 
library, the library was open the entire 
day. 


Printed book lists have been received 
as follows: 

Antigo. New titles of the public li- 
brary with annotations. 

Beaver Dam. New books of the Public 
Library. 

Burlington. New books on the shelves. 


Cumberland. New books received from 
the Wisconsin Library Commission. 


Eau Claire. New books. 

Fennimore. New books, with interest- 
ing notes. 

Fond du Lac. 
public library. 


Books reviewed at the 
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Green Bay. New popular books. 


Hurley. List of magazines at the li- 
brary. 
Janesville. Featuring one important 


book at a time, such as John Keats by 
Amy Lowell. 
Jefferson. New books now circulated. 
Kenosha. Farm and garden books. 
La Crosse. 
architecture. 
Ladysmith. 
with notes. 


Lodi. Books received on indefinite loan 
from the Wisconsin Library Commission. 


Books and magazines on 


On the new book table, 
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Madison. New books at the sixth ward 
branch. 

Marinette. New books and old. 

Merrill. Interesting new books with 
annotations. 

Milwaukee. Regular notices of new 
books. 

Neillsville. New fiction. 

Oshkosh. New books at the main li- 
brary. 

Portage. Books on home building with 
designs and plans. 

Sturgeon Bay. New books this week. 

Wisconsin Rapids. New fiction and old 
favorites. 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Journalism 


Anthony, Joseph and Morrison, Wood- 
man. Best news stories of 1924. 
8331p. Small $2.50. 070 


After reading some 3000 newspaper stories 
the editors made their selection for this vol- 
ume, the second annual issue. Of interest 
primarily as examples of writing and so 
worth study by students of journalism. 


Religion and Ethics 


Brown, Charles R. Ten short stories 
from the Bible. 1925. 225p. Cen- 
tury $1.75. 170 


Author uses a combination of short story 
and sermon to describe experiences of old 
Testament characters. Typical titles are: 
The man who scorned safety first; The sol- 
dier who fought the stars; The girl whc 
risked it. Not all readers will care for this 
extremely popularized material. Author is 
Dean of Divinity School, Yale University. 


Holmes, John Haynes. Patriotism is not 

enough. 1925. 209p. Greenberg $2. 

172 

A plea for a broader conception of patri- 

otism. <A true patriot, the author holds, 

would look on his country as one part, es- 

pecially dear to him, of a larger whole. 

“Love of country in this sense means finally 

love of human kind” By an author who al- 
Ways writes eloquently. 


Huckel, Oliver. The secret of the East. 
1924. 3868p. Crowell $3.50. 275 


Not primarily a book of travel, rather an 
interpretation from the viewpoint of religion. 
The author says, “The supreme _ pas- 
sion of the East has been its search after 
God. This is the clue of the maze. This is 
the key that can unlock much of the mys- 
tery of the East’ Not a missionary book 
either but of special appeal to those inter- 
ested in missions. 


Marden, Orison Swett. Making friends 
with our nerves. 1925. 308p. Cro- 
well $1.75. 131 


The author treats of nerves as reporters 
of troubles due to pathological and physical 
reasons. Also discusses nerves and efficiency 
and nerves in relation to ethics. Is Dr. Mar- 
den’s last book and was almost completed 
at the time of his death. A good purchase 
for almost any library. 


Seabury, David, Unmasking our minds. 

1924. 429p. Boni & Liveright $2.50. 

150 

A popular introduction to the new psy- 

chology. Clearly presented and the fre- 

quent use of illustrative material makes it 

readable. For any library where there is 
interest in the subject. 


See Booklist 21:258 Apr. ’25. 


New edition 


Cabot, R. C. What men live by. 1925. 
3841p. Houghton $1.50. 170 


A welcome inexpensive edition of this pop- 
ular book. 


Social Problems 


Arnold, John H. The debater’s guide. 
1924. 315p. Handy Book Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa. $2. 374 


A discussion of debating covering choice 
of question, preparation, presentation, gives 
model arguments and offers a classified list 
of debatable subjects. List of references on 
a number of subjects. Useful addition to 
debate books. 


Beard, Charles A. American govern- 
ment and politics. New ed. 1925. 
820p. Macmillan $3.75. 353 

This 4th edition has been brought up to 
date in a very inclusive way. Larger libraries 
will find it well worth substituting for the 
previous edition. 


Black, Harold Garnet. Paths to success. 
1924. 304p. Heath $1.40. 373 
Something different in the way of voca- 
tional guidance. Takes up the various sec- 
ondary school subjects and discusses the 
value of each. Chapters contributed by spe- 
cialists, most of them university professors. 
Intended for the guidance of students, but is 
hardly usable before Senior year of high 
school. 


Bureau of vocational information. Train- 
ing for the professions and allied oc- 
cupations. 1924. 742p. Bureau cf 
vocational information, New York 
$2.70. 396 


Information as to facilities for training 
open to women in the United States. Gives 
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survey of each field. Lists schools and their 
courses by states. Good index. Useful in 
high school libraries. 


Outlines of introduc- 
tory sociology. 1924. 980p. Har- 
court $3.75 300 


A collection of readings in social science 
arranged under four headings—Social evolu- 
tion; Social origins; Social progress; So- 
cial problems. Useful in large libraries. 

See Booklist 21:289 May ’25. 


Case, Clarence M. 


Gavit, John Palmer. College. 1928. 


3842p. Harcourt $2. 378 


The visited colleges all over the 
country and wrote a series of articles for 
the New York Evening Post. On _ these 
articles his book is based. Discusses all the 
aspects of life in college and will probably 
interest high school seniors and the par- 
ents of young people of college age. 


author 


George, W. L. The story of woman. 

1925. 262p. Harper $3. 396 

A history of woman somewhat similar to 

Wells’ Outline. Gives a social history of 

woman from “the reflective ape—to Madame 

Curie.” Fairminded and forceful. For larger 
libraries. 


The Decroly class. 
illus. Dutton $2. 
371.4 
Account of a Belgian experiment in ele- 
mentary education that has points of simi- 
larity with the project method and the Dal- 
ton plan. Of interest to teachers. 


See Booklist 21:259 Apr. ’25. 


Hamaide, Amelie. 
1924. 318p. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Baker, S. Josephine. Child hygiene. 
1925. 5834p. Harper $5. 614 
Comprehensive treatment by an authority 
on the subject. For the public health offi- 
cial, school nurse or welfare worker rather 
than for the individual mother. 


Barker, L. F. and Sprunt, T. P. The de- 
generative diseases. 1925. 254p. 
Harper $4. 616 

“A usable nontechnical treatment of the 
diseases of middle and old age by two pro- 
fessors in Johns Hopkins university. 

Up-to-date and reliable.”—Booklist. 

See Booklist 21:291 May ’25. 
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Fansler, P. E. House heating with oil 
fuel. 1925. 68p. illus. Heating 
and Ventilating Magazine Co., 1123 
Broadway, N. Y., pa. $1. 697 


Altho in the form of an argument for oil 
heating, this pamphlet contains much valu- 
able information and will be worth having 
in a library. 


Porter, Gene Stratton. Tales you won’t 
believe. 1925. 3827p. illus. Double- 


day $3. 570.4 


A collection of bird and animal stories by 
a writer who was a life long observer of 
nature. Interesting sketches with attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Richards, Lenore and Treat, Nola. Tea- 
room recipes. 1925. 147p. Little 
$2. 614.5 


Companion volume to Quantity cookery 
(Bulletin Dee. ’22.) Includes menus, giving 
table of weights and measures, and stating 
precisely the number of servings each rec- 
ipe will provide, and its calories. Authors 
are successful tea-room managers. 


Rothafel, Samuel L., and Yates, R. F. 
Broadcasting, its new day. 1925. 
315p. illus. Century $2. 654 


A popular book on the new developments 
in radio broadcasting. Deals with radio pro- 
grams, the broadcast drama, the human side 
of broadcasting, the radio in politics, in ed- 
ucation, ete. Up-to-date and popular and 
will undoubtedly meet a demand. 


Siemens, H. W. Race hygiene and hered- 
ity. 1924. 178p. Appleton $2. 
613.94 


In this work, translated from the German, 
heredity is set forth as the all important 
factor in race hygiene. Easily read, a good 
purchase for any library. Bibliography and 
glossary. Translated and edited by Lew- 
ellys F. Barker, M. D. 


Wells, Jane Warren. Dress and look 
slender. 1924. 185p. illus. McKay 
$2. 646 


Definite instructions are given in line, color 
and fabric for stout women who wish to look 
slender. Made helpful by frequent diagrams 
and illustrations. Suitable for any library 
and would be much used. 
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Fine Arts 


Make your bazar 
illus. $1.50. 
791 


Burt, Emily Rose. 
pay. 1925. 157p. 


step in 
lIllus- 


Practical book describing every 
organizing and conducting a bazar. 
trations are also of a practical nature. 


Endicott, Wendell. Adventures with rod 
and harpoon along the Florida Keys. 
1925. 2738p. illus. Stokes $4. 799 

Fishing adventures illustra- 
tions. 
See Booklist 21:265 Apr. '25. 


with good 


Holt, Roland. A list of music for plays 
and pageants. 1925. 9383p. Apple- 
ton $2. 792 


Useful little book for play producers and 
pageant directors, also suggestive for band 
and orchestra leaders. 


Chronicles of the 
276p. illus. Scerib- 
ner $38. 716 


A book for the gardener’s enjoyment. Has 
u good treatment of various garden details, 
the spring garden, seats and steps, gardening 
in winter, etc. Not an essential book, but a 
pleasant one. Well illustrated with an ap- 
pendix of planting suggestions for various 
houses. Reprinted from House Beautiful 
and other magazines. 


King, Mrs. Frances. 
garden. 1925. 


Lutz, E. G., 
1925. 184p. 


Practical graphic figures. 
illus. Scribner $2. 
741 


A practical book for cartoonists and fash- 
ion artists. Under the head of graphic il- 
lustrations the author includes comic pic- 
tures, fashion illustrations and drawing for 
advertisements. With much detail and many 
illustrations he describes the procedure in 
sketching faces and figures. Useful boot 
to have when there is demand for such ma- 
terial. 


Wack, H. W. The camping ideal. 1925. 
257p. Red Book magazine $2. 796 


An interesting account of private camps 
for boys and girls in the United States. Full 
of information for camp directors or parents 
interested in camps for their children. Needs 
an index to be useful as a directory. 
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Literature 


Arnold, John H. The blue book of prize 
speeches. 1924. 310p. Handy Book 
Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. $2. 808.8 

What many libraries are looking for, « 
combination of new and old selections, with 
preference given to the new. Largely prose, 
with a few selections of poetry. Well worth 
adding. 


Atkinson, J. Brooks. Skyline prome- 
nades, 1925. 255p. Knopf $2.50. 
814 or 824 


Although there are many digressions, on 
literature and other subjects. this is prima- 
rily a book about the White mountains and 
will be rend with pleasure by any one who 
has ever shouldered a pack or followed a 
trail. 


Beach, Joseph Warren. Meek Ameri- 


cans. 1925. 222p. University of 
Chicago press $2. 814 or 824 


There are two kinds of Americans in Eu- 
rope, the loud and the meek. Mr. Beach 
writes about them and makes other observa- 
tions on the ways of Americans and Euro- 
peans. Twelve charming little essays tnat 
ought to please anyone about to go abroad. 
A good book to recommend for steamer read- 
ing, or for the returned traveler. 


Bennett, Arnold. The Bright island. 
1925. 126p. Doran $1.50. 821 


An amusing satire on British politics. 
Scenes laid on an imaginary island onto 
which a British Naval officer and his sister 
happen by chance. 

See booklist 21:295 May °25. 


Boyd, Ernest. Studies from ten litera- 
tures. 1925. 3338p. Scribner $3. 
800 


Useful in a library that has a call for crit- 
ical material on foreign authors. Among 
the better known writers discussed are Ana- 
tole France, Jacinto Bensvente, Pirandello, 
Papini, Johan Bojer and Wladyslaw Rey- 
mont. Reprinted from periodicals. 


The creative 
Harper $2.50. 
814 or 824 


Defining the creative spirit as “men’s in- 
clination to pioneer, to invent, to take apart 
their surroundings and reshape them into 
something new,” the author considers the 
relation of this spirit to conduct, the church, 
education, industry, science and art. Stimu- 
lating and thought provoking book, written 


Walter. 
233p. 


Brown, Rollo 
spirit. 1925. 
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in an attractive style that makes easy read- 
ing. For medium and large libraries. 


Charles Lamb. 1925. 
812 or 822 
interest of this five-act play 
centers around the tender care of Charles 
for his sister Mary. Coleridge Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt and other men of the period enter on 
the scene also. Not dramatic but interesting 
to those who know Lamb and his circle. 


Brown, Alice. 
121p. Macmillan $1.50. 
The chief 


Burdett, Osbert. The Beardsley period. 
1925. 302p. Boni & Liveright $2.50. 
820.9 


An extremely well written and interesting 
account of literary tendencies in England in 
the early nineties that will have value in 
all large libraries as well as in college libra- 
ries. 


Calverton, V. F. The newer spirit. 1923. 
284p. Boni & Liveright $2.50. 801 


A book of criticism based on the thesis 
that every artist represents the esthetic con- 
eeptions of his period. Discusses Sherwood 
Anderson and others as representative of the 
emergence of the proletariat. Has a chap- 
ter on Protelarian art. For larger libraries. 


Hardy, Thomas. Life and art. 1925. 
140p. Greenberg $3.50. 828 


A collection of unpublished papers, one of 
them the first piece of writing by Thomas 
Hardy to appear in print, a humorous sketch, 
“How I built myself a house.’ An essay 
on “The profitable reading of fiction,” writ- 
ten in 1888, is still timely. At the price for 
larger libraries only. 


Poetry 


Benet, William Rose. Poems for youth. 
1925. 512p. Dutton $3. 
811.08 or 821.08 


A well chosen selection, made with “aver- 
age young people in the late teens and early 
twenties” in mind. Begins with Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, Emerson, Longfellow and Whittier 
and comes down to modern times. Admirable 
for school collections and public library use. 
Biographical sketches add to its value. 


Drinkwater, John. The muse in council. 
1925. 3038p. Houghton $2. 827 


Written over a period of some fifteen 
years these essays on poetry are divided into 
three classes: Theories, Ancient altars, and 
Modern instances. Writes of Sidney, Milton, 
Wordsworth and other “ancients,” and of 
Henley, Alice Meynell, E. A. Robinson and 
six other moderns. A welcome addition to 
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the books about poetry. Could be used to 


advantage in any library. 


Moult, Thomas. The best poems of 1924. 

127p. Harcourt $2. 821.08 

A sonnet by David Morton, lyrics by Sara 

Teasdale and new poems by E. A. Robinson, 

W. H. Davies, Wilfrid Gibson, Carl Sand- 

burg, and Edgar Lee Masters are among the 
features of this annual anthology. 


Niven, Frederick. A lover of the land. 
1925. 72p. Boni & Liveright $1.75. 
821 
A first book of poems by a novelist who 
makes his home in British Columbia. 
You ask me why I live here, 
As though the place were banned 
And living here a thing no man 
Of sense can understand, 
A thing bizarre, I live here 
Because I love the land. 


Bitter brew and other 
135p. Century $1.50. 
811 or 821 


Although marked by a more sombre note 
than is usual in his work, there are many 
poems in this book to please the author’s 
admirers. 


Strobel, Marion. Once in a blue moon. 
1925. 189p. Harcourt $1.75. 
811 or 821 


A first volume by a young poet who has 
contributed to Poetry and other magazines. 
The personality revealed in the verses gives 
the book a special charm. High Dive is in- 
teresting experimentation: 

Shoot from the thought of fear 
Into the air— 

Taut, as if crucified on to 
Infinite space! 

Down through a shaft 

Of wind— 

A vivid, streaking void 
Hit! 

The water at last 

Brings back myself 

To me! 


Rice, Cale Young. 
poems. 1925. 


Wood, Clement. Poets of America. 


1925. 3892p. Dutton $3. 
811.09 or 821.69 


The author, himself a poet, has made a 
critical survey of American poetry from the 
beginning. Devotes chapters to Poe, Whit- 
man, Lanier, Emily Dickinson, and to out- 
standing figues among the moderns. Traces 
interesting lines of continuity. The frequent 
quotation makes it a delightfully readable 
book. For any library where there is seri- 
oug interest in poetry. 
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History and Travel 


Baerlein, Henry. Over the hills of Ru- 
thenia. 1925. 255p. Boni & Live- 
right $2. 914.37 


Account of travel through a little known 
corner of Europe, a part of the new Czecho- 
Slovakian state. Made up largely of conver- 
sations with the peasants and throws many 
lights on peasant character. 


Davies, W. W. How to read history. 
1925. 259p. Doran $1.25 907 


This is really a discursive bibliography, 
suggesting the best books to read, first the 
outlines of general history, then the best 
books for each period. American history is 
treated in a supplementary chapter by Edwin 
H. Pahlow. Helpful in making up reading 
or study programs. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you're going to 
Italy. 1925. 4938p. Houghton $3; 
lea $4. 914.5 


Companion volume to So you're going to 
Paris (Bulletin April ‘24). An _ attractive 
guide book, entertainingly written. Illustra- 
tions are reproductions of famous paintings. 
Good index. 


Northend, Mary H. We visit old inns. 
1925. 176p. illus. Small $3. 
917.4 


Readable account of a journey through 
New England and visits to about twenty 
inns. The author's interest was primarily 
in details of architecture, furniture, china, 
pewter and the like, although she gives bits 
of history. Will appeal to readers who are 
interested in the antique. Good illustrations. 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. The adventure 


of Wrangel Island. 1925.  424p. 
illus. Macmillan $6. 919.8 


The story of an effort to colonize Wrangel 
Island, off the coast of Siberia, and hold it 
for the British empire as a flying base. The 
adventure ended tragically and the author’s 
chief purpose is to tell the true story and 
counteract false newspaper reports ef the 
expedition. Folding map and much docu- 
mentary material in appendixes. For larger 
libraries. 
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Biography 


Brashear, John A. John A. Brashear: 
the autobiography of a man who 
loved the stars; ed. by W. Lucien 
Scafe. 1925. 262p. illus. Hough- 
ton $4. 921 


A famous maker of astronomical lenses at 
the time of his death, the writer began life 
as a millwright and followed the study of 
astronomy as a hobby. The chapters tell- 
ing of his early experiments with telescopes 
are the most interesting, although as the 
story of life-long devotion to an ideal, it is 
a contribution to the lives of self-made men. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. The pilgrimage of 
Henry James. 1925. 175p. Dut- 
ton $2.50. 921 


A study of a man between two worlds, 
out of place in the new world and never 
quite at home in the old. By the author 
of The ordeal of Mark Twain. For larger 
libraries. 


Dawson, W. J. The autobiography of a 
mind. 1925. 3841p. Century $2. 

921 

Although this is essentially a_ spiritual 

autobiography it is a genial and mellow 

book that will be read with pleasure by many. 

The author is a writer, preacher and lecturer 

who has held pastorates in England, Scotland 
and America. 


Hellman, George S. Washington Irving, 
Esq. 1925. 3855p. Knopf $4. 921 


Characterizing him as “ambassador at 
large from the New World to the Old,” the 
author writes delightfully of Irving as a 
gentleman, traveler and man of letters. One 
of the little known aspects brought out is 
Irving’s interest in the theater and his at- 
tempts at play writing. Unusual and at- 
tractive illustrations. 


Henderson, Archibald. Table talk of 


G. B.S. 1925. 162p. Harper $2. 
921 
Conversations between George Bernard 


Shaw and his biographer. The drama, the- 
atre, films; contrasts between England and 
America; literature and science, and the 
great war and its aftermath are some of the 
subjects. As usual, G. B. S. is highly enter- 
taining and thought provoking. For any 
library where there is interest in Shaw. 


Lawrence, William. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
1925. 203p. Houghton $1.75. 921 


A sympathetic sketch by a Harvard class- 
mate and lifelong friend. Offers a valuable 
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portrayal of Lodge's personality as well as 
a study of his political opinions. 


Lovett, Robert Morss. Edith Wharton. 
1925. 91p. McBride $1. 921 
Brief sketch of Mrs. Wharton's life with 
eepecial emphasis on criticism of her works. 
For both student and general reader. <As 
authoritative and satisfactory a summary of 
this author as we have had. Bibliography 
of her works. 


Tanner, J. R. Mr. Pepys. 1925. 9308p. 
Harcourt $3. 92 
An introduction to Pepys’ diary with a 
sketch of his later life. Collects his opinions 
on art, plays, books, friends, etc., and pro- 
vides an excellent summary of the diary for 
the library that does not need the complete 
Also interesting as biography. Ex- 
the small library. 


work. 
pensive for 


Fiction 
Novels of distinction 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The George and 
the crown. 1925. 361p. Dutton $2. 
Another of this author's admirable studies 
of English middle class life in a small vil- 
lage, notable for its well sustained atmos- 
phere and convincing characters. 


Kennedy, Margaret. The constant 
nymph. 1925. 3844p. Doubleday $2. 
Story of an unconventional family of chil- 
dren brought up in the musical circles of the 
continent and then thrown into contact with 
English society. A well written novel that 
is proving widely popular. 
See Booklist 21:303 May ’25. 


Mayne, Ethel Colburn. Inner circle. 
1925. 208p. Harcourt $2. 
Seven short storics by an English writer. 
Subtle in style. Will appeal to the reader» 
who enjoy Katherine Mansfield. 


Franklin 
1925. 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. 
Winslow Kane. New ed. 
369p. Houghton $2. 

Reprint of an earlier novel by the author 
of A little French girl. Deals with an inter- 
esting situation well worked out but is not 
on a level with her later works. 


Wharton, Edith. The mother’s recom- 
pense. 1925. 342p. Appleton $2. 

A mother who, in leaving her husband had 

abandoned a baby daughter, returns to New 

York after many years of exile to find that 

the girl is engaged to a man who had been 
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one of her own former lovers Her efforts 
to prevent the marriage, her failure and re- 
nunciation make the story. The theme is 
disagreeable, the telling skillful, the human 
interest particularly intense, concentrated 
us it is on one situation. Some library pa- 
trons may be conscious only of the unpleas- 
ant theme. 


Popular Novels 


Baldwin, Faith. Those difficult years. 
1925. 847p. Small $2. 

A pleasant story of early married life. 
New England village setting and a secondary 
love story to keep up the interest. A good 
small library book. 


Beers, Lorna Doone. Prairie fires. 1925. 
3867p. Dutton $2. 

An admirable novel of farm life, written 
without bitterness. A story of the wheat 
farmers of the northwest, their grievances 
against the elevators and the banks, and the 
growth of the Nonpartisan League. Although 
somewhat long, should find many interested 
readers. 

Cobb, Irvin S. Alias Ben Alibi. 1925. 
3882p. Doran $2. 

A book of newspaper beats, including much 
clever detective work. all centered about 
the personality of the city editor of The Star, 
Ben Ali Crisp. Practically a series of short 
stories, each taking three or four chapters, 
but not divided or separately titled. A good 
“man’s book”. Not humorous. 


Day, Holman. Clothes make the pirate. 
1925. 310p. Harper $2. 

Mildly amusing tale of a man, addicted to 
pirate tales, who makes himself a pirate suit, 
is mistaken for the Terror of the Spanish 
Main and shoved into the captaincy of a 
pirate ship. Long drawn out and too much a 
farce to hold unflagging interest. 


Delano, Edith B. The way of all earth. 
1925. 288p. Boni & Liveright $2. 

When her efforts to keep the pace set by 
her neighbors bave resulted in the break-up 
of her home, Anne Denison is forced to live 
for a time in a humble little village, where 
she learns wisdom and a new philosophy. 
interesting and readable story. 


Garstin, Crosbie. High noon. 1925. 


8331p. Stokes $2. 

Carries on the story of Ortho Penhale of 
the Owl’s House. An episodic story in which 
adventure follows adventure. Will be con- 
tinued in a third tale of the Penhales. 








